AMERICA 


- Known to the 


1 j 


ANCIENTS, | 


* 


To the GENTLEMAN, ho expreſſed his deſire, 
that ſome Account might be given of the know- 

edge, which the Ancients had, concerning 
America. | ak 


SIR, 


HE laſt Time You favoured me with a Vi- 

fit at my Houſe, You modeſtly diſcovered 

an Inclination and expreſſed a Deſire; I ſuppoſe 
from ſome Specimens, which I might give of 
ſome ſmall Acquaintance with Antiquity ; that 1 
wguld ſhew, whether the Ancjents had any knogw- 
s of America, and bow they. might come to an 


 Acquaintance with it. 


| Now, in Compliance with your Deſire, and to 
gratify your Hufe have employed myſelf 
for a few Hofs In collecting, and putting toge- 
ther, ſuch Teſtimonies, both ſacred and profane, 
as will render it moſt highly probable, if not cer- 
tain, that Anericg muſt be known before the mo- 
derf, Diſqoverigs of i Leven in very ancient 
times, | e 


If this Eſſay ſhould prove grateful and ſatisfac- 
tory to You, and afford Impro 
ſiure to any of Your more knowing and learned, 
and hence more candid, Friends and Acquaint- 
{ ance; I ſhall not be ſorry for my Care and La- 
bour in compiling it. 


I Wish You, Sir, continual Advances in Know- 
ledge, Virtue, Piety and Uſefulneſs ; and am, 


Your reſpectful Friend, 
and moſt obedient, bumble Servant. 
Boſt. N. E. Dec. 31. 1772. S. MATHER, 
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An Attempt to ſhew, That the 
Ancients muſt have the Know- 


ledge of the Weſtern - World, 


or America. 


— 3 „ — — 
© 


1492, Chriſtopher Columbus, of Genoa, diſcovered 
che Iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba and Jamaica; and 
that Americus Veſputius of Florence, under the 
Direction and Encouragement of Emanuel, King of 
Portugal, in the Year 1497, diſcovered the Continent | 
of America, which has been ſo called from that Time 
after his Name. 


1 is well known, that, in the Year of our Lord 


Now many have imagined, and even ſome of the 
Learned among them, that this Weſtern World was 
never known before theſe Diſcoveries of the Genoeſe » 
and Florentine Commanders. — Thus the learned Pan- 
ciroll in particular ſees fit to reckon the New World, 
or America, among the Things, which were «unknown 
zo the Ancients. (a) 


Americus Veſputius too, in his Epiſtle to Renatus, 
King of Jeruſalem and Sicily, and Duke of Lorrain and 
Barre, writes, as follows, We believe, that, as our 
Anceſtors make no mention of tbelſlands and firm Lands 
of America; ſo ihe Ancients themſelves had no know- 
ledge of them, —And the Publiſher of this Epiſtle, to- 
gether with a Number of Tracts wrote by ancient 


Voyagers, 
F. Pancirollus, De Novo Orbe. Lib. 2. Tit. 1. 


5 
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5 
Voyagers, Sebaſtian Munſter, obſerves, that Chriftopher 
Columbus and Albericus (for ſo he writes it] Yeſputius 


were the firſt of Mortals, who found out America, and 
other unknown Lands. 1 


However, the learned Neckerman, having well con- 
ſidered, whether America was known to the Ancients 
or no, and weighed the moſt probable Arguments on 
both Sides of this Queſtion, has plainly given his Jodg- 
ment in Favour of it, being known to them. 


But, if this Matter be examined with Judgment, and 
with proper Care and Accuracy, we ſhall find Reaſon 
to believe, that this /arge Part of the World was really 
known to the Ancients ; and perhaps we fhall ſee-much 
more Reafon to believe it, than moſt Men imagine, 
and even many of the Learned themſelves can pro- 
duce in oppoſition td it. 


We ſhall take Leave to relate here ; though we 
ſhall not lay any great Streſs on the Relation, as it may 
be called a too modern one; That, in the Reign of 
Henry the Second, and in the Year 1170, which was 
300 Years before Columbus, One Madoc ap Owen 
Gwineih, not only diſcovered South America, but ſet- 

tled in ſome Part of Mexico, and left Monuments there 
both of the Britiſh Language and Britiſh Uſages : Of 
which tbe Spaniards have taken Notice ; and ſeveral 
Welſb Writers, and other Britiſb Authors beſides, have 
credited and confirmed the Relation. Ho this honeſt 
Madoc came to take it into his Head to viſit South | | 
America, we know not. However we think it not ir- 1 
rational to ſuppoſe, that, previouſly to his going here, 

he might have had ſome Account of the Country, 
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| and the Way of getting at it. 
| . "There is alſo another ſtill more modern Account, 
chan that of honeſt Madoc's, concerning the Diſcovery 
| of ZMerica ; which, although it be a little more mo- 
| | uk. ao Lo dern, 


171 
dern, it may not be amiſs to offer. This may be found 
in Ortelius's Theatre, as follows: The Nortbern Part of 

the New World, which is eſpecially extended towards 
Europe, Groenland, Iſeland and Frieſland'; and is 
named Eſtotiland by ſome Fiſhermen of the and of 
Frieſland, who wert driven by @ Tempeſt to theſe 
Shores : This, being of old viewed and obſerved, about 
this Year, that is the Year of au LORD 1340, Nic- 
olas and Antony Zenus, Brethren, noble Venetians, 
under the Auſpices of Zichmi, talled King of Frieſland, 
again recognized and broug ht to Knowledge. And Jobn 
Skoluo, a Polonian, in 1456, ſailed to this Country. 
If any ſhould aſk, what Place this Eftotiland is? I can 
only anſwer, that ſome Geographers take it to be New- 
foundland, or Cape Breton: But others think it to be 
New Britain, and the Land of Labrador. However 
it is agreed by all, that it was a Part of America. 

But, inſtead of taking up Time about theſe or any 
more modern Relations, we ſhall go back to more 
ancient Times and Things, which have Relation to this 
Weftern World. | 


It is remarked by a learned Spaniſh Writer, Villal- 
Pandas, that his, Fellow- Citizen of Corduba, L. Annæus 
Seneca, who was Nephew to that famous Seneca, the 
Tutor of the Brute Nero; when the Form of the 
World did not yet appear to be known, yet foretold, that 
anoiber World ſhould be found out: (b) It is true this 
L. Anneus Seneca, in ane of his Dramatic Pieces, ſays, 
that in laſe Tears Ages ſhall come, in which Ocean ſhall 


ſooſe the Bonds of Things, and the mighty Earth ſhall be 


(eq 
But 


(5) Villahang. De Magia Divinauice, Lib. 1, cap. 4. p. 7. 
() Venient Annis - 
Secule ſrrit; quibus Oceants 

Fincula rerum laxet, & in | 

Pateat Tellus ; Thyphiſque novos | * 


Deteget Orbe. $rnica Medea. 


lud open, and Thyphis ſhall diſcover new Worles 
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Voyagers, Sebaſtian Munſter, obſerves, that Chriftopher 


Columbus and. Albericus [for ſo he writes it] Yeſputius 


were the firſt of Mortals, who found out America, and 
other unknown Lands. 4 


However, the learned Reckerman, having well con- 
Tidered, whether America was known to the Ancients 
or no, and weighed the moſt probable Arguments on 


both Sides of this Queſtion, has plainly given his Jodg- 


ment in Favour of it's being known to them. 


But, if this Matter be examined with Judgment, and 
with proper Care and Accuracy, we ſhall find Reaſon 
to believe, that this /arge Part of the World was really 
known to the Ancients ; and perhaps we fhall ſee-much 
more Reafon to believe it, than moſt Men imagine, 
and even many of the Learned themſelves can pro- 
duce in oppolition td it. | 


We ſhall take Leave to relate here ; though we 
ſhall not lay any great Streſs on the Relation, as it may 
be called a too modern one; That, in the Reign of 
Henry the Second, and in the Year 1170, which was 
300 Years before Columbus, One Madoc ap Owen 
Gwineth, not only diſcovered Sourh America, but ſet- 


tled in ſome Part of Mexico, and left Monuments there 


both of the Britiſh Language and Britiſh Uſages : Of 
which the Spaniards have taken Notice; and ſeveral 
Welſb Writers, and other Britiſß Authors beſides, have 
credited and confirmed the Relation,—How this honeſt 
Madoc came to take it into his Head to viſit South 
America, we know not. However we think it not ir- 
rational to ſuppoſe, that, previouſly to his going here, 
he might have had ſome Account of the Country, 
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and the Way of getting at it. 


I | There is alſo another ſtill more modern Account, 
chan that if honeſt Madoc's, concerning the Diſcovery 
bf erica ; which, although it be a little more mo- 


dern, 
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dern, it may not be amiſs to offer. This may be found 
in Orteliusis Theatre, as follows: The Nortbern Part of 
the New World, which is eſpecially extended towards 
Europe, Groenland, Iſeland and Frieſland'; and is 
named Eſtotiland by ſome Fiſhermen of the Iſland of 
Frieſland, who wert driven by @ Tempeſt to theſe 
Shores : This, being of old viewed and obſerved, about 
this Year, that is the Year of ou LORD 1340, Nic- 
olas and Antony Zenus, Brethren, noble Venetians, 
under the Auſpices of Zichmi, talled King of Frieſland, 
again recognized and brought to Knowledge. And Jobn 
Skoluo, a Polonian, in 1456, failed to this Country. 
If any ſhould aſk, what Place this Eftotiland is? I can 
only anſwer, that ſome Geographers take it to be New- 
foundland, or Cape Breton : But others think it to be 
New Britain, and the Land of Labrador. However 
it'is agreed by all, that it was a Part of America. 

But, inſtead of taking'up Time about theſe or any 
more modern Relations, we ſhall go back to more 
ancient Times and Things, which have Relation to this 
Weftern World. | 


It is remarked by a learned Spaniſh Writer, Villal- 
pandus, that his, Fellow- Citizen of Corduba, L. Annæus 
Seneca, who was Nephew to that famous Seneca, the 
Tutor of the Brute Nero; when the Form of the 
World did not yet appear to be known, yet foretold, that 
anoiber World ſhould be found out: (b) It is true this 
L. Ann&us Seneca, in ane of his Dramatic Pieces, ſays, 
that in late Tears Ages ſhall come, in which Ocean ſhall 
fooſe the Bonds of Things, and the mighty Earth ſhall be 
laid open, and Thyphis hall diſcover new Worlds. (c) 

a But 


(5) Villalhang. De Magis Dirinauice, Lib. 1. cap. 4. p. 7. 
( — Venient Annis 
Secula ſerit; quibus Oceans: 
Fincula rerum laxet, & ingens | 
Pateat Tellus ; Thyphiſque novos EY 
Deteget Orbei=———o8rnice Medea. 


11 
But although Seneca's Townſman hence affirms, that 
he foretold another World ſhould be found out; we 
need not be ſo unreaſonably credulous as to believe, 
that, when he wrote in this Manner, he was inſpired 
with the Spirit of Prophecy : No! For nothing of 
this Sort appears. It is much more likely, that, either 
from ſome faint Apprehenſion of the Structure of the 
Terraqueous Globe, or from ſome traditional Accounts 
of the Greatneſs of the Earth, and of another World 
beſides their old one, he might write after this ſeem- 
ingly Prophetical Manner. — But, if any think, that 
what he has thus written ſhould be taken only for 
Poetical Fiftion, or fanciful Prophecy, we ſhall be con- 
tented: For we do not build much upon it. 


But there is an Hiſtorical Paſſage handed to us by 
Pomponius Mela, who lived in the Emperour Clau- 
dius's Time, about the Year of our Lord 93; which, 
as it is remarkable, is deſerving both of a particular 
Recital and an attentive Conſideration : It is as fol- 
lows ;—— When Metellus Celer, who by the Way was 
called Celer for his Quicknels in preparing to celebrate 
the Funeral Obſequies of his Father, was Proconſul a- 
mong the Gauls, he received as a Preſent certain In- 
dians (d) from the King of the Suevians; who, being 
ſnatched away by the Force of Storms from the Indian 
Shores, at length came out to the Shores of Germany.— 
Theſe are the Words of the Hiſtorian : And this 
Hiſtory, as Vadianus the Commentator on Pomponius 
obſerves, fairly indicates, that there is a Sea which 
may be navigated in the moſt diſtant Tracis. (e) 


Now, from this Hiſtorical Account, it ſeems proba- - 
ble, that theſe Indians might be carried away from the 
Coaſt of Newfoundland, or Labrador, or ſome other 
Piace to the Northward, by a violent Gale of Wind 
of long Continuance with them, until at length they 

arrived. 

(4) .Pompon, Mela. Lib. 3. 

(e Vadian. Note in Pompon. p. 13; 
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irrived on the German Coaſt, and got a Shore thera * 
And the coming of theſe Indians might very well con- 
vince and ſatisfie both. the King of the Suevians with 
bis People ; and the Roman Proconſul, and from bim 
the whole Roman Empire, that there was ' another 
World, beſides That inhabited by themſelves. 


* 


Tbere was alſo in maſt ancient Times repeited 
Mention made of two. Iſlands called Atlantides, which 
were faid to have, been about 10,000 Stadia diſtant 
from Libya : There were the Elyſian Fields and the 
Dwellings of the Bleſſed, mentioned by Homer, Horace,, 
and other Poets. Theſe Iſfands ſeem to be called by 
Pliny the Heſperides : For he reckons two in the At- 
lantic Sea: and theſe, as he ſays, beyond the Gorgong 
in a Navigation far 40 Days beyond on Atlantis —< 
Now the learned Geograp her Ortelius ſuppoſes it pro. 
bable, that theſe might be the Iſlands of tn liſpaniola and 

Cuba, But Diogerus Siculus tells us, that the Ailan- 
tides, or the People of thoſe Iſlands, as we have re- 
teived, are inhabiting Places near to the Ocean, and 
very happy indeed. (f) And in Truth, if we ſuppoſe, 
with Orzelius, theſe Iſlands to be the ſame with Hiſpa- 
niola and Cuba, they muſt be near tbe Ocean indeed, 
as Diodorus ſays : For they are lurrounded with it. 


But Plato, who lived about 400 Years before our 
Saviour s Time, has given us the moſt particular and 
full Account of the Atlantic and, as it is called by 
Mm, in ode and another of his Compoſitions : A 
we ſhall endeavour, i in as clear and conciſe a Manner 
as we can, to give his Account from the Edition of 
his Works publiſhed by Serranus.—ln one of his Di- 
alogues, he ſays, that Neptyne had by Lot the At- 
lantic Nand, and placed the Children he had by a 
mortal Woman in a certain Place of that Iſland.—lt 
received, he ſays, its Name — its firſt King and 

B Lord. 


(/) Diader. bitul. De fabiloſi 64 reſis r. 261. 
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Lord, even from Atlas; and further adds, that the 
extreme Part of ibis Hand, which he had for his Lot, 
was at Hercules's Pillars. (g)— And, io another of his 
Writings, (g) the following Paſſages may be found: 
In thoſe firſt Times ihe Atlantic was 4 moſt broad 
Wand ;, and there were extant moſt powerful Kings 
in it; who, with joint Forces, appointed to occupy 
Aſia and Europe: And ſo a moſt grievous War was 
carried on: In which the Athenians, with the common 
Conſent of the Greeks, oppoſed themſelves ; and they 
became the Conquerors. But that Atlantic Iſland by 
a Flood and Earthquake was indeed ſuddenly deſtroy- 
ed; and ſo that Sort of warlike Men was abſorped. 
N. B. Theſe Things ſeem to be related with Hiſtorical 
Truth. — And he writes further plainly and expreſly, 
that That Atlantic Hand, being in Truth overwhelmed 
with the Waves of the Sea, altogether diſappeared.! 
And hence that Sea is difficult to be paſſed ; inaſmuch 
as copious Clay yet remained from the Reliques of that 
Iſland. —Moreover, he ſays, that—an Hand, in tbe 
Mouth of the Sea, and in the Paſſage to thoſe Straits 
called the Pillars of Hercules, did exiſt ; and that [land 
was greater and larger than Lybia and Aſia; from 
which there was an eaſy Paſſage over to other Hands; 
and from thoſe Iſlands alſo to that Contineat, which 1s 
fituated out of that Region, &c. 


Now Plato is not ſingular in this Narration: For 
both Strabo (b) and Pliny (i) have mentioned this 
Atlantic Iſand; and ſay, that {t was of old in the 
Atlantic Sea. 


But as Plato ſays, that this greatef Wand of the 
Weſtern Ocean was loſt ; it is probably conjectured, 
that it was ſituated between the Azores and Canaries, 


=. 


720 Plast Crit, (4) In Timzo. 
C#) Strabs. Lib. 2. 75 
(i) Plin, Lib. 2. Cap. 32. 


and was carried even to Cales. (m) Nor ſhall we 


1 
as they are called: And, that Theſe were form d, and 
remain, out of the Reliques of it, Becman thought 3 


and he believed, as he ſays, that it might be lengthily 
demonſtrated. (&) 


Hoffman has truly obſerved, that the Atlantis of 
Plato is to many America: And the learned Bochart (1) 


appears to have been of the ſame Mind. And indeed, 


if this Iſland was larger than Libya and Ala, as Plate 
has acquainted vs, it looks as if it were really America, 
or reaching ſo far as to be cloſely connected with it. 


There ſeems alſo Reaſon to think, that there muſt 
have been in ancient Times ſome Knowlege of the 
American Regions : Becauſe we have credible Accounts 
of the Paſſages of Veſſels through the Atlantic Otean 
both one Way and the other: We ſhall not inſiſt 


on Pomponius Mela's Account of one EAoxus; who 


fays, in the Days of our Grandfathers, [and, as we 
noted before, he lived in the Time of the Em 
Claudius] when be fled from the King of Alexandria, 


" Latyrus, he went forth from the Arabic Gulph thro? 


this Sea, as Nepos affirms, Gades uſque pervectus off, 


the Probability of it, that he might ſee, if not the 
American Continent, at leaſt ſome of the Hands be- 
longing to Weſtern World. | 


But we ought to take ſome reſpeRful Notice of 
Hanng, the famous Cathaginian, wha wrote Periplum 3 


in which we have a Relation of the Voyage proſecu- 


ted by him around the Coaſt of Africa, and the Lands 
found by him in the Atlantic Ocean: This Relation wat 
written by him in the Punic, or Phanician, Tongue z 
But it was afterwards tranſlated inte Greet, and it is 
ſtill extant, as Heſfman gives us to undetſtand in hig 

B 2 Lexicon 


i Becman. Hiſt, Inſul. c. g. 
(/) Bocbart, Geograph. Sacr. p. 716: 


(=) Pempen, Mila. Lib, 3+ P. 194, em Natia Fadi. 


Lexicon at the Word Aunon.— It has not been the Lox 
of the preſent Writer to meet with this Periplum yet ; 
and therefore he can make none of his own Oblerva- 
rions vpon' it.— But Czlius Rbodiginus has given ug 
this more expreſs and particular Information of the 


_ Carthaginian's Voyage; that Flanpo, (n) departing 
from Hercules's Pillars, that is, from the Streights of 
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| Gibraltar, into the Ocean, leaving Libya to the left, 


Jailed out 30 Days, ſeeking the Weſtern Parts : But 
afterwards, turning to the South, he met with many 
Imdediments.— Now, if Hanno, leavingLibyo, or Africa, 


to the left, failed ſecking for 20 Days theWeftern Parts; 


i: is moſt probable, that he found ſome of the American 
Lands, if not ſome Part of the Weſtern Continent it- 
felt. Columbus, as appears from his own Account, 
failed with his Squadron but thirty Days to the Weſt, 
when he beheld certain Hands: And, coming nearer 
do them, begound the Number of them to be /; 
whereof two were larger ones : But Americus, after 


failing nineteen Days from the Cage de Verd Iſlands, 


found a certain new Land, which he thought to be 
firm But it proved an Land. But we may add, to 
this Account of Hanno, the Teſtimony of Diodorus 
Siculus, who lets us know, that certain Phænicians were 
caft on a moſt fertile Iſland oppolite to Africa: We 


may note here, that, if | it was oppoſite to Africa, | ic 
mult be an American Mand.— And he further tells us. 


that the Phænicians lett no Stone unturned, that this 
Region might remain unknown to the Europe ans. (o) 
Here theretore we ſee one Reaſon, why the Weſtern 
Werld was kept ſecret from. ibe Europeans by the 
Phenicians : It waz Regard to their own Commerce 
and Intereſt, that led them without Doubt to conceal 
the new Places, at which they traded. 


[| Moreover ; we may recite from lian, who lived 
and wrote after the Emperor Adrian's Time, about 
bi the 


() Cl. Rhodigini Le&iones antiq uæ. 
(o) Diador. Sicul. Lib. 5. 
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re Year of our Lord 136, the Account, which: he 
ives of a Colloquy between Midas of Phrygia and 
Silenus : lu which Colloquy, among other Things, 


Silenus gave Information to Midas, that Europe, Aa 
and Libya are Iſlands, and ſurrounded with the Ocean; 
and that one Continent exiſts without this World; and 
he affirmed, that its Magnitude was immenſe and in- 
Unite. (p) Now if this one Continent exiſting away 
from the old World, and of ſuch an immenſe and infi- 
mite Magnitude, was not intended and meant of big 
Weſtern World ; we ſhould be glad, that any one would 
be ſo kind as to let us know, what Place or Country 
is intended and meant by it. Os DV 


We have thus -produced Authorities, and offered 
Reaſons ſufficient to render it moſt highly probable, 
that this Weſtern World mut be known to the Ancients. - 

| * 


But here it may be demanded, if this Continent was 
FRO in ancient Times, was it inhabited in thoſe 

imes; and when was it fir# inhabited, and by whom ? 
And we ſhall endeavour to give ſome ſuitable Anſwer 
co the proper Enquiries, 


Now it ovght in all Reaſon to be thought, that, as 
America, upon the more modern Diſcoveries of it and 
Acquaintance with it, was found to be well peopled, 
and-even ſtocked with Inhabicants, probably as much 
as Ala, Africa and Europe; ſurely it muſt have been 
inhabited, not merely above five hundred years; but a- 
bove one, two, threg and even four thouſand years ago: 
And indeed it was probably inhabited not long after 
the Diſperſion of thoſe numerous Families, who were ſe- 
parated in Conſequence of the unhappy Affair ac Babel. 


The learned Grotius conceived, that the Americans 
me out of Europe, paſſing from Norway into Iceland; 
ence by Frieſland into Greenland; and ſo into EHa- 


9 ö tiland, 


(2) Elias, Variar, Hiſtoriar, Lib; 3. Cap. 8, 


| if | [ 14. ] ; | 
il! Hiland, which is probably a Part of the Nestern Conti- 
ven. (q) And we muſt acknowlege, that the paſſing 
= out of Europe into America by this Routte is poſſible 
* and not unnatural: However it does not appear fo 
= likely, that America was, firſt of all, ſettled in this 
145 Manner. 5 | | 


But we are rather moſt inclined to think, that 155 
primary Americans were the Deſcendants of Magog 
from Japbet. And, when we ſay ihe primary Ameri- 

dans, we mean after ihe Flood: For there is Reaſon 
do believe, that the People, who reſided in the Weſtern 

Mord, as well as the other Continent, were ſwept a- 
way from the Face of the Earth; becauſe al! Fleſb 
Jad corrupted their Way. Both Joſeph Acoſta and 
N Antony Herrera acquaint us, that they found ihe Me- 
9 mory of the Flood preſer ved among the Indians of 
Cuba and Mec boachan and Nicaragua : And Coraca 

tells us, that, among the Peruvians, there was a Tra- 
dition, that all their Lands were plunged and laid bid 

|. in the Waters. — And if we miſtake not, all the Evi- 

” dences in the natural World, which are commonly 
! brought on the other Side of the Water to prove the 
general Inundation over that Continent, may be fairly 
produced to prove the general Prevalence of it over 
this Continent, 


But, as we are now treating of the primary Inbabi- 
rants of America after the Flood; ſo we ſay, that 
Theſe appear to have deſcended from Japbet. As 
God, of ExOHTxx, as it is in the Hebrew Text, i. e. the 
Covenanting Ones, or the Interpoſers by Oath, had pro- 
miſed to enlarge Junbet; in which Promiſe there is a 
Plain Alluſion to his Name, as indeed there is a like 
i  Alluſion to Names very frequently to be found in the 
| Holy Scriptures ; ſo this Promiſe was moſt remarkably 

l fuifliled : For there fell to Japbet's Share, not only all 
Europe, ſo full of People, and Af the leſs and _ | 
J | 75" 
[ (9) Greis De Origine Gent. Americanar, 5 


anders might come; and fo might ſome of the Sinen- 


1 


. 


" and Part of Armenia and Leris and Albanis z but all 
all thoſe vaſt Northern Regions, inhabited once by the 


Seytbians, who deſcended from Magoy, one of the Sous 
of Japbet, as he is ſaid to be in Gen. x, 2. And pro- 
bably bit Weſtern World, and that to a conſiderable 
Degree, came to his Share : For it is moſt likely, that 
This was at firſt much peopled by theScythians : Theſe, 
originally from Magog, were afterwards called Tarters y 
and ſo called, as ſome ſuppoſe, from the Name of the 


River Tartar or Tatar. 


As We find that the Earth was divided in the Days 
of Peleg ; ſo we read, in Geo. ix. 19, that as there were 
three Sons of Noah; ſo of or from them the whole Earth 
was over ſpread or ſcattered. Nor is there any Reaſon 
to doubt, but that this Scattering was according to the 
direction of Noab, and from a Divine Warrant given 
him for this purpoſe : So then the Poſterity of Faphet, 
by Magog, according to the Will of Heaven, tdok the 
primary Poſſeſſion of this new World: And bow great» 
ly, how amazingly, was Japhet enlarged by this vaſt 
Acquiſition ? EY 


But, after this firſt diſperſion to the Weſtern World, 
we readily grant, that there might be various Removals 
to it from various Nations: For after the Scythian 
Tartars, were ſettled here; the Norw gigns and 1ce- 


fians from the Eaſt, 
But ſome perhaps may ſay here, And bow came they 


to this ſeparate World ? To which we anſwer, that 


there was no need at all of any Navigation for it: For 
it is apprehended by many, that the northern Part of _ 
Aſia may be joined to America; or if they be divided 
at all, it muſt be by a very narrow Channel, which may 

be paſſed over eaſily in Boats or Canoes z or perhaps, as 
It is frozen over for a great Part of the Year, they 
Fight have a Paſſage acroſs on Foot, Lav? Judged i 


- * — 
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thoft probable, that it was by the Straits of A nian. that 
tht Tartars in ancient Times paſſed out of Alia into 
America. But it is beyond all doubt, that, from the 
northern Parts of Europe, there might be an ealy pa- 
fing to America for at leaſt three Quarters of a Year 
on a Bridge of ſubſtantial Ice. 


Thus it looks as if the Northern Parts of America 
were fir? of all occupied and improved ; and the In- 
habitants of Theſe might probably remove both to tbe 
Weſtward and to the Southward, as Occaſion required. 


Herrera ſays, as quoted by Laet, (r) that the Inhabi- 
tants of the Veſt Indies came hither by Land: Which 
may be true, if they be ſuppoſed to come from tile 
Nort bern Parts of America. But, if he ſuppoſed them 
to come directly from Europe, it will be difficult t6 
make it out. Nor can we find any Way for This, but 
by ſuppoſing the Atlantic Land, which Plato repre- 


| ſents to be bigger than Aſia and Libya together, might 


fill the Atlantic Ocean, even to the American Iſlands, 
if not beyond them : And, with this Allowance, Her- 
rera's obſervation might be true. | 


Beſides what has been already obſerved about the 
peppling of the Weftern World, it may be femarked, for 
the prevention or removal of Miſtakes, that, as Strabo 
has juſtly noted, there are many Places which were for- 
merly Sea, that are now dry Land; (H) ſo we may juſt- 


ly note alſo, that there are now Seas, or Parts of Seas, 


where were dry Lands in former Times. (?) Thus it has 
been thought by conſiderate and Judicious Perſons, 
that Great Britain was formerly united to France, and 
the Iſland of Sicily to Haly. But all know, that they 
are not united now : For there ate Parts of Seas be- 
FS tween 
(r) Last. Deſcript. Americ. 8 
0) Strabos. Geograph. Lib. 1. . ent 
(e) Fidi * quod gnondam furrat ſolidiſima Tullur 


E Fretam : id: fadtias ex agquore Terra. 
as; Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. 13. 
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tween hem And it ſeems not at all improbable, that 
America might formerly be conjoined with Zxrope and 


Ala, if not to India, by vaſt Tracts of Land; which, 


from the Prevalence of Earthquakes, have funk mto 
the mighty Abyſs : And thus has this Weftern World 
been diſunited and ſeparated from them.—Nor is it at 
all improbable, but that the great Atlantic Iſland of 
Plato; whereof ont extreme Part was at Hercules's 
Pillars, and bordering on Spain; and the other extend- 
ed near to the American Continent, might in general 
fink ; and ihe Ameritan Ian ds, if not thoſe on the 
Coaſt of Africa, might remain out of the Ruins of it. 


We have no Reaſon to think, that, in ancient Times, 
there were any Removes from Afrita to America: For 


it is ſaid, according to the ingenious Dr. Grew, that 
all over America there ar no Blacks, but only at Qua- 


veca.— And, if indeed there are any #bere ; perhaps 
they are not originally from Africa; but from ſome 
Country in China under the Torrid Zone, where the 
People are of a black Complexion. 


Some have thought and ſuggeſted, but we think in- 
judiciouſly, as Fobn Lerius and others, that the Ame- 
ricans were originally Canaanitei, deſcended from Ham, 
the Son of Noab; and the Deſcendants of thoſe, whom 
Joſbua drove from their Seats in Canaan ; who, being 
conſtrained to ſeek out new Regions, at length came 
and fat down on this Continent, | 


Here we ſhall readily allow, that the Phenicians} 


who were originally Canaanites, in the Days not much 


later than Moſes's, did fail into Spain: And as Part 
of theſe diſpoſſeſſed Canaanites fled thither, fo a Part 
of them went into Bæotia, and another Part into Af- 
rica: And Procopius informs us of the Pillar to be 
ſeen about Tangier, which had inſcribed on it, that they 
were of the Poſterity of thoſe, who fled from the Face 
of Joſhua the Son of 9 the Robber. And it is not 


. 


at all improbable, that, as theſe PBœnicians, or Canat#- 
ites, might mingle with Japbet's Poſterity in- Europe; 
ſo ſome of them might in Proceſs of Time come to 
America by the Way of the Sea and ſettle here: For 
they were mightily for Navigation and Trade and 
Commerce. 


But ſome may aſk ; Where learned They the Art of 
Navigation ? And how came they to underſtand e 
Uſe and Application of the Magnet — Panormitan in- 
deed would have it, that Amalpbis firit diſcovered the 
Uſe of the Loadſtone to Mariners: And there is a Latin 
Line made to record the Diſcoverer, Prima dedit 
Nautis uſum Magnetis Amalphis:— By which we are 
to underſtand an Italian City, where one Jobn Goa, it is 
laid, found out the Uſe of the Mariner's Compaſs, a- 
bout the Year of our Lord ig02.—But the Phænicians 
were generally thought to be ihe Inverters of the Ma- 
-riner's Art; and, from Theſe, the Greeks received it; 
and, of zbeſe, the Cretans firſt of all, as Pliny acquaints 
us. But as the Pbænicians firſt tried the Seas among 
the Nations at Hand, and then afar off; ſo 7 hucydides 
tells us, that the Corinbrans were the fitſt among the 
- Greeks, who performed Voyages jt — — 

—— Primique per æquora vecti 
Luſtravere Salum; primum aocuere, Carinis 
Ferre cavis, orbis Commercia. 


The Voyage of Hanno, the Cartbaginian, round the 
Coaſt of Africa, has already been mection'd : And 
furely 7 his muſt diſco ver #o ſmall Skill in Navigation. 
Nor have we any Doubt, that many of be Phænicia ns 
were well ſkilled in the Mariner's Art: Nor yet is it 
any unreaſonable Suppoſition, that they might fail to 
America, and make Settlements here. 


Thus it appears with ſufficient Probabili:y, that Ame- 


rica not very long after the Flood was ſettled; and 
chat, alter the firſt Settlement ot it, there were ſucceſſive 


Removals” 


1 

Removals to it, eſpecially from the Northern Parts of 
Europe and Afia : And then, after ſome Ages had re- 
volved, the Phenicians might arrive and trade and 
ſettle here. And, by theſe yarious Ways, America 
became very well ſettled; and vaſt Numbers of Peo- 
ple were found in this Weſtern World, when Columbus, 
Americus and ſucceeding Voyagers came to it : And 
perhaps the Inhabitants here might, for their Numbers, 
vie with thoſe of the other Continent. 


But ſome may be ready to enquire, Whether we bave 
any Proofs from the ſacred Writings, that this Weſtern . 
World was known to the Ancients ? And what Evi- 
dences can be offered from then, to ſhew that it was ſo ? 


Now we do not preſume to declare, that there is 4 
clear, full and expreſs Diſcovery of this Weſtern Conti- 
nent in the holy Writings. —But we may ſafely venture 
to affirm, that there are various Paſſages to be found 
in them, from which attentive and conſiderate Minds. 
might form a Judgment, that there were Regions and 

reat ones beyond thoſe, that were known to them in 
Aſia, Africa and Europe. | 


Not to mention again the ancient Prophecy concerns 
ing he Enlargement of Japhet ; nor to recite the Prophe: 
cy concerning Abraham, that in his Seed, the Meſſiah, 
ell theNations of the Earth, and hence the molt remote 
Poſterity of Magog, ſhould be bleſſed ; nor the policive 
and 5 "Engagement to the Meſſiah Himſelf, 


in Pſal. 8. that the uttermoſt Parts; or, as it is in 
the Hebrew, the Ends of the Earth, ſhould be bis 
Poſſeſſion :—lIt is abſolutely promiſed to the Meſſiah 

that, after his Humiliation, as in Pſal, xxii. 27, "Mlk 


4 


the Ends of the World ſhalt remember and turn te the. 
fore and all the Kindreds of the Nations Pall wor- 
ſhip before Thee ; or, as we may give the Verſe more, 
exactly according to the Hebrew, All the Ends of bh, : 
Earth hall remember and be conuerted ta pRm_ 


EL 


— 


* 
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and all the Families of the Nations ſball incline, or bow 
down, themſeives to thy Face, i. e. to the Meffiab, ex- 
hibiting the Face of Jehovah. Should any one here 
ſuggeſt, that 7 bis may mean, that not only the Hebrews, 
but the Nations around them, ſhould believe and turn 
io the Lord and worſhip Him in and by the Meſſiah; 
We reply, that, although This may be Part of the 
Prophetical Meaning ; yet the Senſe of the Prophecy 
ſeems to be much more extenſive 1— All the Ends of 
be World and all the Families of the Nations : Theſe 
Expreſſions muſt certainly ſignifie the human Race 
wherever diſperſed, and even to the remateſt Parts 4 
be Terraqueans Globe; And, to Theſe, ſenſible an 
devout Minds might well ſtretched; when this Pro- 
phecy was read by them with religious Care, Atten- 
tion and Coaſideration.— And it is engaged, in Plalm 
len. 2. 5. 7. To. know thy Way in the Earth and thy 
Salvation, or thy Jeſus, in all Nations; i. e. not only 
5 | known; but unknown.— Let the People, or the People 
mall, confeſs to Thee, Elohim; 1 Thee let, or ſhall, 
all the People themſelves confeſs. — And all the Ends of 
= the Earth hall fear Him.—Svurely neither the utmoſt 
19 Extent of Judea, nor the Extremities of the three great 
(1 Diviſions of the old World, and the Peopie thereon 
Lill comprehend in them al] the People of the World, - 
and all the Ends of the Eartb.—lt is toretold, as if it 
were alr:.:dy accompliſhed, in Pſalm xcvin. 3. All 
. be Ends of the Earth have ſeen the Salvation, or thy 
Jeſus, our Elobi.— So it is predicted, in Plalm cxiii. 3. 
| i From the Riſing of the Sun te the going 40 of the 
5 b  Jame, theLORD's Name is to be praiſed. — Aga, there 
þ 1 is a Prophetical Call, in Ita. xlii. 10. To ſing à new Song 
10 Jehovah bis Praiſe from the Extremity of theEarth ; 
ye, that go down to to the Sea and all that is therein; 
the Iſles and the Inhabitants thereof: And it is the 
. Call of Prophecy, in Iſa. xlv. 22. Look ye to me, and 
be Javed, all the Ends of the Earth, &c.—5S0 it is fore- 
told, at the ferſaking and puniſßbing the Jews for their 

pet ED Iniquities, 
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Iniquities, in Iſa. lix. 19. They Hall fear from the 
Weſt the Name Jebovab, and from the Eaſt of the 
Sun his Glory: — Which is a Prophecy, that not only 
from the extremeſt Part of tbe Taſt, but from theWeſtern 
World, Jehovah, or the Meſſiah, ſhould be acknow- . 
leged and glorified in a religious Manner. —Butr, that 
we may not be too tedious ; we ſhall only add further 
the Prophecy of Malachi ; in which, after be GOD 
of Iſrael had ſhewed his Diſlike of the 1/raelitifþ Na- 
tion for their irreligious and profane Conduct, and his 
Purpoſe to caſt them off for another and larger Peo- 
ple; He ſays, as in Malach. i. 11. For, from the ri- 


fing of the Sun even to his ſetting, great all be my 


Name among the Nations, & c. Could any of the Jeu 
or jewiſh Proſelytes, who lived, or converſed for a 
Seaſon, on the Weftern Borders of Arabia or Africa, 
and ſaw the ſetting Sun, help imagining; from this 
Prophecy, that there were, at ibe ſetiing Sun, Nation: 
to be brought to right Worſhip and Religion; Na- 
tions, that lived vaſtly beyond the old World, of which 
they were the Inhabitants, | 


Upon the whole ; If theſe Paſſages, as well as many 
others amounting to the ſame Purpoſe, be duly con- 
ſidered, it will in ſome Meaſure appear, that the Na- 
tions, People and Families of this Weſtern World are 
concerned in them.— But, if any think otherwiſe, it 
ſhall be owned as a Favour, if they will tell us, in what 
more full and expreſſive Words the Spirit of Prophecy 
could well diſcover the divine Intention and Purpoſe, 
that theſe Weſtern Regions of the Earth, as well as the 
other Parts of the World, ould be brought to the 


 Knowlege, Worſhip and Service of the true GOD, ma- 


nifeſtingHimſelf in and by the Meſſiah.— And we have 
no Doubt, that the more penetrating and judicious, if 
not among #he Jews, who were of more narrow and 
contracted Minds, yet among the jewiſh Pro ſelytes, 


underſtood the Meaning of theſe Prophecies to reach 
e oo UN beyond 


. 
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me | | 
ll | beyond the old World, which they inhabited, to 1g 


orld then not generally known, and the Nations and 
People inhabiting the ſame. | 


But at length the great Light of the World came ta 
viſt it;; to give Light to them, that ſit in Darkneſs 
and the Shadow of Death, and guide ther Feet in thg 
Way of Peace: And, when He had been cbedtent to 
| Death, even the Death of the Croſs ;, and had n t only 
been delivered for our Offences, but raiſed again for 
our Juſtification ; He then declared to tis Apott es, 
that all Power in Heaven and Earth was committed to 
Him : And hence, 1n Virtue of his Divine Power and 
Authority, He commiſſioned his Apoſtles to go into 
all the World, and preach the Goſpel to every human 
Creature : And, without Queſtion, they fulfilled their 
Commiſſion according to the Intent and Meaning of it, 


It is very difficult for vs, at this Time, to ſhew the 
Progreſs of the Apoſtles. But there is Reaſon to thiok, 
that, according to the Mind and Will of their Lord 
made known to them, they agreed among themſelves, 
to which Parts of the Earth each of them ſhould go; 
and how they ſhould each of them employ themſerves 
within the Line, that was laid out for them. 


Some have told us, that Philip went away to the 
upper Afia, and even to Scythia : And Nicepbores re- 
lates, that the Apoſtle Andrew is believed by ſome to 
have been ſent to Cappadocia, Galatia, Bithynia, and 
tbe Weſtern Parts. (u) But we place but very little 
Dependance on any ſuch Accounts as theſe :— Although 
we ailow, that there are ſome Evidences, that Thomas 
carried the Goſpel to EaFern- India. 


Some of the ancient Fathers appear to be full and 
ſtrong in Favour of it, that the Goſpel! was carried 
throughout the Morid by the Apoſtles of our bleſſed 


oe | Lord. 
* Micepbor. Hiſt. Lib. 8. Cap. 6. L . 
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{ oid.—Ignatius, in his Epiſtle to the Philadelphians, 

fays, that it was o. Tertullian obſerves, that the Plac 
bf Brittain, which were inacceſſible by the Romans, lay 
open to CHRIST. —And we may well aſk, why might 
not other diſtant Places, and even theſe remote Regions 
do ſo too ?P—fEuſebits ſhews us his Opinion, that ebe 
Poctrine of Salvation was by the divine Power and 


Co-operation carried into all the World. Julius Firmi- 


tus Maturnus, who lived above 1400 Years ago, al- 
firms, hat there was noNation under Heaven, Eaſt, Weſt, 
North er South, «unto whom the Sun of the G:ſpel bad 
not ſhined, And Gregory Nyſſen ſays, that the Goſpel 
had been ſpread not on'y in the whole Continent, but in 
every Iſland alſo. And, in later Times, ſeveral Writers 


have aſſerted to the ſame Purpoſe. Thus Ofander, 


writing of Vilagagno, and his planting at Bra/il, writes 

ſitively and confidently, without Doubt theſe Peo- 

le received the Goſpel of CHRIST by the Preaching of 
the Apofiles 1500 Tears ſince. 


But, when we have better Proofs than merely human | 
ones, it muſt certainly be fit aad right to give Theſe 
the Preference. 


Now the Evangeliſt Mark informs us, in Chap. xvi. 
20. that They, the Apoſtles, went forth and preached 
every where, the LORD working with them, &c. i. e. 
They went, and pertormed, according to the Diviae 
Direction. And the Apoſtle Paul aſſures us, in Coloſ. 
i. 23. The Goſpel ye bade beard, which was preached 
to every Creature, which is under Heaven, &c. And 
as He lets us know, in Rom. i. 8. that the Faith of 


# the Romans was Publiſhed in all the World; ſo He 


rells the Coloffians molt plainly and expreſly, as inCol. 
i. 6. that tbe Word of Truth,the Goſpel, was come not 
only to them, but in all the World, and bringeth forth 
Fruit, &c. And our Apoſtle tells us, in Rom. x. 18. 
that, according to the ancient Prophecy of them, i. e. 
the Apoltles, zbeir Sound went into all the Earth, os 
| | their 
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their Words to the Ends of the World. And indeed 
if one Apoſtle from Jeruſalem and round about even to 
Illyricum, fully preached the Goſpel of CHRIST, or 
Filled up the Goſpel of CHRIST ; ſo that all the Places 
between Feruſalem and Iilyricum, and round about 
them, were fully goſpelized by Him, as in Rom. xv. 
19 5 we may reaſonably think, that #be ref# of the 
Apoſtles with the Seventy Diſciples, being alike induſt- 

rious and faithful in the Work of the Lord, muſt fully 
preach the Goſpel even throughout the whole World. 


But, if we think further with Euſebius, that, beſides 
the Twelve Apoffles, and the Seventy Diſciples ; there 


were more Apofiles and Diſciples : Which he gathers 


from that Paſſage of the Apoſtle Paul, in 1 Corinth. 
xv. 6. After that, he was ſeen of above five hund- 


| | red Brethren at once; of whom the greater Part re- 


main unto this preſent ;, but ſome are fallen aſleep : () 
Then there muſt be above ä Q hundred and fifty Bre- 
thren, beſides the twelve Apoſtles and the Seventy Diſ- 
ciples, who had ſeen CHRIST, and could atteſt to the 
Truth and Certainty of his Reſurrecion, and ſo to the 
Divinity of his Religion: And a conſiderable Number 
of theſe might come to our Veſtern World. And fo 
America muſt have been filled up with the Goſpel, 
according to our Apoſtle's Expreſſion. 


Some indeed have inſiſted on it, that the Paſſages con- 
cerning the Goſpels coming in all th: World, and going 
into all tbe Eartb, and the like, only intend and mean the 
Roman Empire. But if they will wreſt #heſe Paſſages to 
this Senſe ; it ſeems hard to force that Paſſage in the 
Epiſtle to the Colaſſians, above-cited, to that Meaningy 
that the Goſpel was preached to every Creature, that 
is, to every Man under Heaven. 


We do not now therefore concern ourſelves ſo muck 
IWho were the bringers of th: Goſpel to this American 
Fae 
cu. Euſib. Eecleſ. Hiſt, Lib, 2. Cap. 13. 
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5 World: But we think, that there is Reaſon to affirm 
4 from Divine Authority, that it was brought bere by 
4 one or more of the Apoſtles and Diſciples and many 
g Brethren, and produced Fruit. And therefore this Con- 
b tinent moſt be certaioly known to theſe fir? Preacbers 
. 4 th: Goſpel in it: And from them, without Doubt the 
e Faith of the Americans was publiſhed in all the other 
b | World. 
. | There is then, alas | too much Reaſon to believe, that 
this Metern World ſinned away the Goſpel : And why 
6 ſhould this be thought ſtrange and incredible with us 3 
1 when Africa, which for ſeveral Hundreds of Years after 
1 our Saviour's Time, was enlightned with the Goſpel 
y and filled with Chriſtian Societies, is now involved gen- 
4 erally in Mahometan Glooms or Pagan Darkneſſes. 
J But however we have good Grounds for hoping, 
* that the Goſpel and Religion of Jeſus will recover their 
ſe loſt Poſſeſſion, and gain a more wide and extenſive 
> Spreading, than has yet been known in the later Ages 
e and Generations: For it is foretold by the Spirit of 
of Prophecy, in Habak. ii. 14. which we thus read ac- 
0 cording to the Original Hebrew, The Earth ſhall be 
. filled to know the Glory, FEHOV AH, as ihe Waters 
ſhall cover upon the Sea. 6 
4 No the LORD GOD ALMIGHTY grant, that 
ax this whole Continent, as well as the Old World, may 
he find the fulleſt and moſt perfect Accompliſhment of 
+1 this good Word, on which He cauſes the Hearts of his 


People fs hope and reſt : And may all the People of the 
89 World unite in ſaying, AMEN, 
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AN APPENDIX; 

Concerning THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
| | AN D $0 ME 

. LATE MANAGEMENTS acarnsr THEM. 

Regnd, cum Scelere, omnibus 

Sunt Exiliis graviora. SENECA, in Theb, A, 4. 


Nam ubi mores deteriores increbeſcunt in dies; 
Doique, Amici qui infideles fint, nequeas pernoſcert; 
e*Ubique eripiatur animo tuo, quod placeat maxims ; 

Bi quidem, þ Regnum detur, non eft cupita Civitas. 

PLauTus in Mercator. AF 5. Scene 1. 
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T may be proper and ad viſeable to add a few 
Tbings here, by Way of Appendix, which could 
not be ſo properly and conveniently introduced in 
the foregoing Eſſay. And indeed, as Divine Pro- 
vidence, without my ſeeking for it, has furniſhed an Oc- 
cafion for mentioning ſome fit and right Things, with 
regard to theſe American Colonies, and ſome late Tranſe 
| ations to their Diſadvantage and Wrong; I cannot but 
think it my Duty to ##prove it; hoping, that none will 
be troubled or offended with me for ſo doing. For 
why ſhould any one be ſo, for taking a fair Opportu- 
nity to ſhew Y Aﬀetion to my Country, as well as my 
Good Will and Regard to the Reſt of the Colonies ? 


Some have noted, and it is worthy of Obſervation, 
That Colonies, from the Beginning of Things, after the 
Flood, to this Day, have: been almoſt —_— — 


it out of the World. When he was afked, bat be 


in Providence for the great Seat of Empire and Religi- 


though he lived to be near 80 Years of Age, He nei- 


we may render, 7 ime confirms the Fudgments of Natures 


Completion of Mr. #hite's Sentiments and Expectati- 


Le Meß ard to the Goings down of the Sun, and 456 


1 


forth from the Eaſt to the Veſt, and not in the contray 
ry Direction. And the mentioning of Thts brings to 
Memory a Remark, that was made by the worthy Mr. 
Jeremy White but a little while before he made bis Ex- 


thoug bt of theſe American Regions ? After a little Pauſe 
he aſked theEnquirer, Whence the wiſe Men came, who 
repaired to Judea, in order to ſhew their Reſpect and 

ay their Homage to the glorious King of the World ? 
1 which Queſtion it was anſwered by the Gentleman, 
at whoſe Houſe he then was, Vby, Sir, from the Eaſt: 
Whereupon Mr. White remarked, And let me tell You, 
Sir, They bave been travelling Weſtward ever ſince ; 
And then he went on and, gave it as his Judgment, 
that this Part of the World ſeemed to him to be reſerved 


on and the Theatre of conſiderable Events before the 
End of the World. — 


In the publiſhed Account, concerning the Life of 
this learned and pious Gentleman, it is related, that, al- 


ther ſurvived his Reaſon, his Chearfulneſs, his Memory, 
nor bis Honour : And we may fitly add here, that the 
Remark above mentioned, made by him towards the 
Cloſe of his Lite, ſhewed not only the Penetration ef 
bis Mind, but the Soungn ſs of his Judgment alſo : Andy 
as Cicers ſays, Digs —Nature Judicia conſirmat; which 


or the Judgments formed from the Oblervation of 
Nature: een 


And now Things are tending apace towards the 
ons; and, as we apprehend, to the Fulfilment of ſun- 


dry Predictions in the more ſure Ward of Prophecy cons 
cerning the Prevalence of the Redeemer's Kingdom 2 


Bling of the Whole Earth with his Glory, © 
P 2 Ties 
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Theſe Parts of the World ſeem to Wok been defigned 
of Heayen for an Ahlum, a Place of Reſt and Refreſh 
ment, to thoſe, who have been oppreſſed and groaning 
under the Tyranny of Political and Hecleſſaſtical Power: 
And as Thouſands and Thouſands ot The,*. have al- 
ready eſcaped out of the Clutches of their mercileſs and 

wl Oppreſſors; and found Reſpite, Eaſe and Com- 
ort in theſe fertile and wholeſome Regions; ſo it may 
be reaſonably expected, that many Thouſands more will 
voluntarily and chearfully reſort here with the ſame 
Views and Intentions and to good Effect ; nocwith- 
ſtanding all the Lets and Impediments, which may be 


thrown in their Way by oppreſſive, and therefore weak 
and fooliſh, Politicians and Prieſts, 


But there have been ſome Methods uſed, not only 
of low Art, but of raſb Force and Violence in later 
Times, to abridge the Freedoms, and cramp the Im- 
rg of theſe Colonies : So that, was the Old 


in Poet Eunius now living, he would write as he 
did 1 in his own Day, 


7 ollitur e medio Sapientia ; Vi geritur Res : | 


W hich may be thus tranſlated for the Engliſh Reader, 


Wiſdom is taken from ts uſual Courſe : 
Things now are manag'd by ungratetul Force. 


The Contrivers and Proſecytors of theſe Methods of 
treating free Pecple, who are entitled to all the Privi- 
Jedges of Britons, as much as Britons themſelves ; 
and who, if I know them, will, at all Hazards, ſurely 
recover and retain theſe, maugre all the Counſels and. 
Attempts againſt them; the Contrivers and Proſecu- 
tors of thele Metheds, we ſay, diſcover moſt egregi- 
ous Igrorance of their American Brethren and their 
Rights : And, if This were all, it might eaſily be piti- 


ed and overlooked. But chere ſeems at the ſame Time 
| 0 
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; * be ſo ali Malevolence and Enmity manifeſted to: 


- leges of Engliſhmen, to which we are fully entitled: 
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wards the natural and confiitutional Rights and Liber 
ties of the Americans, as cannot well you of any juſt 
Apology, or fair Excuſe. 


We have no Inclination to concern ourſelves ſo far 
as to treat largely concerning the Legiſiatiue Authority 
f Great Britain. Let This be called Supreme by its 
avourers ; and let it be magnified in all other Re- 
gards and to the utter moſt Degree by them, if they 
pleaſe : Bur, with their Leave, it is not extended, nor 
can it conſtitutionally be, ta the Affair of Taxation, as 
all Britons knqw, or might know if they would: For 
the Commons of Great Britain have the ſole Right of 


Faxing the People, whom they repreſent : This Right | 


was recovered upon the Revolution: And, ever ſince 
that Time, the Commons have ſteadily exceciled 8 - 


is allowed, that, as Tax Bills are ſent up to the Lords aud 


I 
Crown, They accept of them, juſt as they are brought 1 
to them, according to the Formality of Law: For 
otherwiſe the Monies granted cannot be had, and ap- 
plied to the public Uſe and Service.—But, after all, bi. 
Taxation itſelf, and the Gift of the Monies, is by the || 


Commons, in the Name and Bchalt of. the * a 
Britain, 


Now the Americans, and their Commons, as Judge 
Blacklone calls our General Aſſemblies, cannot ſee, r 
Right the Commons of Britain have to take their Mo- 
nies from them, and apply them to ſuch Ules as they 
Judge proper. Nay they have over and over again 
unanſwerably proved, that they have not the Right 10 
do ſo : For indeed, if they have it, certainly we poor 
Americans mult be deflitute of the Rights and Privi- 


And, if This be our Caſe, it muſt be diſreputable and 
ignominious both 10 them and their American Brethren : 
To them, that they deprive us of the Rights and Liber- 
ties juſtly belopging to us; and to their American Brea 


ibren, 
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wha who have dearly purchaſed them, and never 
have yet forfeited them z but have rather deſerved an 
Addition to them by our Exertions. 


And yet the Majority of a certain great Aﬀembly 
have peremptorily reſolved, that They have Authority 
to make Laws binding on the Colonigs in all Cafes what» 
ſoever : So then They thus aſſert their Authority, a- 
mong other Things, to tay us when, and how, and as 
often and as much as they pleaſe. 


Upon which, if it ſhould be enquired, By what Au- 
thority they thus reſolved ? And who gave them that 
Authority ? It is probable, that they could give no 
ſufficient and ſatisfactory Anſwer. Certainly the Ame- 
ricans never gave them ſuch Authority; and the Peo- 
ple of Britain never could give them ſuch Authority ; 
For they never had it to give, es. 

But it deſerves ſome particular Notice here, that 
they were ſo cautious and reſerved as not to ſay, that 
they had the Right, or rightful Authority, to make 
fuch Laws : And hence it may very fitly be preſumed, 
that they knew in their own Souls, that they had no 
fuch Right, or rightful Authority ; and therefore they 
would not declare, that it belonged to them. 


Many judicious Perſons here are of the Mind, and 
have often expreſſed it, that it would have been better 
if the Majority had not boaſted of their abſolute Au- 
thority, nor indeed reſolved any Thing at all about it : 
For, in Truth, he Saying and Reſolving, that they have 
fuch Authority, is no Proof at all of their being in the 
rightful Poſſeſſion of it.—And the Methods, . which 
have been taken for ſupporting their aſſerted Authority, 
have no Tendency to produce any Approbation of it, 
or real Regard to it. But, as the Claim of ſuch an 
Authority by a Britiſh Senate muſt be deemed abſurd 
and wrong by the moſt underſtanding Britons theme 
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ſelves x ſo the rough Management i to ſupport 8 


ſtabliſh it are judged, by be Americans in general, to 
be contrary to Reaſon, Right and Equity. — And alt 
the Military Forct, which can be ſent for its Support; 


will only ſerve to confirm and eſtabliſh theſe Colonies 


in their real Apprehenfions, that wrong and unrighte- 
bus, as well as weak and fooliſh, Meaſures are uſed witti 
them; and Theſe, as they think, from ſuch i/kiberat 


Motives, as wiſe Men will find it very difficult to juſti- | 


[| 


fie, or even to palliate. 


\ 


Although it has been readily and cheerfolly granted, 


that the Britiſh Houſe of Commons have the undoubted 
Right and ſole Power and Authority of taxing the Peo- 


ple, their Brethren, at Home; yet we conceive it to 
de a moſt unreaſonable and unrigbteous Stretch of the 


Authority, which is claimed by them, 10 exerciſe it in 


taxing the People of America: For it is moſt fure 


and certain, that the Americans have never choſen them 


for their Repreſentatives ; and it is reaſonable to think, 


that they never will ebuſe them as ſuch : Becauſe they 


cannot well be accountable to them for their public 


Conduct and Managements; nor can they well be 
treated by them according to their good or evil De- 
fervidgs from them. | 


The Americans conſider it as, very diſingenuous to 


treat them in ſuch an unfit and ſevere Manner, by ini. 


Advantage of Britain, and to our Lols, in the Way 
of Trade and Commerce; and by means of which Great 
Britain is made ſo wealthy at Home, and ſo much re- 
ſpeed and eſteemed by her ſurroundingNeighbours,— 
Nor have they only ſettled this vaſt Continent to a con- 


fiderable Degree; but, by the Expence of much Trea- 


ſure and much Blood, they have maintained the Poſ+ 
&ilion to the Emolument of Britons © And why ? It 
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quitous Laws and rigorous Executions of them; when 
They, eſpecially of New England, have at theit own 
Expence ſettled à great Continent, ſo much to the 


/ 
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WW ingenuous and unfair : For, if New England alant, — 
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was all for the ſake of enjoying thoſe Rig bis and 
Privileges, which are nom ſcandalouſly begruzgthed to 
them, and inſidiouſly and Frongfully | wreſted from 
them. 


The Coloniſts alſo think, that the Managements a- 
gainſt them are impolitic and imprudent, as well gs diſ- 


Divine Providence favouring their Expedition againſt 
Louiſourgh in the Lear 1745, gave Protection to Great 
Britain and Peace to Europe; is it not highly proba- 
ble, that they, with the other Colonies, both may and 
will be greatly ſerviceable in future to their Mothes 
0 unleſs they be difcouraged and hindred from 
being ſo by unkind and injurious Treatment? And 
muſt it not therefore be fot the Intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain to lighten them of the heavy Burdens put upon 
them, and not to leave fo much as one on them? 
Certainly then it muſt be tbeir Wiſdom to do this fot 
them: 


Beſides, The Americans ſincerely think, that the Im- 
Pofftion and Continuance of ſuch Burdens on them is a 
direct and continued Breach of the public Faith : For 
the Americans, eſpecially of the Charter Governments, 
were ſolemnly promiſed, that they and their Poſterity 
forever ſhould enjoy/all the Rights and Privileges of 
Engliſhmen ; upon Condition, that, at their own Ex- 
pence, they would ſettle and improve ſuch and ſuch 
Territories, as ſhould be purchaſed by them in America. 
Now it is beyond all Diſpute, that the Americans have 
fulfilled their Part of the Contract: And therefore be 
depriving of them of the ſtipulated Rights and Liberties, 


: nnd even the Abridgment of theſe, ſhould got be me- 


ditated, and much leſs reſolved on and executed, by 
Cbriſtianized Britons : For even Turks and Pagans 
= would beaſhamed to perpetrate ſuch a ſhameful Breach 
public Faith : And therefore it may be well and 
= NE expected, that, wherein there has 2 
1 UE 
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ſuch Thing, or an Appearance of it, there ſhould be an 
honeſt and manly Reſolution not to abide by it : For 
ſuch a Reſolution, inſtead of diſhonouring any Body of 
Men, would render them more amiable, excellent. and 
illuſtrious in the Eſtimation of the whole World. 


Moreover ; The Coloniſts judge, that he Britiſ 
Commons have dealt with them, in their modern Ma- 
nagements, not according to the golden Rule of Equity: 
For certainly tbe Britiſh Commons, were They in our 
Situation and Circumſtances, and We in theirs, world 
not think it juſt and right for themſelves to receive 
ſuch Treatment from us, as they judge proper to gi 
unto us. | 


The Americans therefore, upon ſuch Conſiderations 
as have been mentioned, are ready to exclaim with 
regard to the unfit, unkind and injurious Dealings to- 
wards them by their Brethren: Ob ! the Times ! Ob! 
the Manners ! For they think it wrong, that any Meg 
ſhould exert, if they have it, ſuch an undue Influence 
as to remove the antient Landmarks of Engliſh Freedom, 
as well as of. Truth and Righteouſneſs : And they 
look on it as unaccountable and aſtoniſhing, that any 
ſuch Things ſhould be acted, or tamely ſuffered, by 
Great Britain. Yea the Coloniſts (cruple not to ſpeak 


= the Language of the Tragic Poet in the Chriſtian 
Hero + 


O! Is it not, that Tyranny prevails, 
And the true End of Government is loſt ! 


ve || 


That thoſe, who ſhould defend each in his Right, 


Betray their Truſt, and ſeize upon the Whols ! 

This, this is to rebel againſt that Power, 
By which Kings reign ; and turns the Arms of 
Againſt itſelf. Heaven 


Thus a few Things, of no ſmall Importance, have 
been offered by Way of 7 for the Americans: 
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And where is the Hurt, or Improptiety, of my offer- 
ing tis Apology for their Rights and Liberties ; any 
more than in Juſtin Marty's, Tertullian's, Athenago- 
ras's, and other Writers in the primitive Church, ten- 
dering #heir Apolegies for their Chriſtian Brethren to 
the Roman Emperors and Senates ? And, if this At- 
 Tempt, in Conjunction with thoſe of others, ſhould meet 
= with Acceptance; and my Country, with the other 
| Colonies, ſhould fare in any Meaſure the better for it, 
it will be a great Comfort to me at the Setting of my 
"Life, and cauſe me to quit the Stage with more Com- 
poſure and Satisfaction; becauſe due Freedom is re- 
Nored to America, and there is a comfortable Proſpet 
of its deſcending to our lateſt Poſterity. WET 


But, if notwithſtanding all, that has been fo clearl 

and fully, ſo rationally and judiciouſly argued again 

the late Innovations, by particular Perſons of various 
Orders, and by ſuch reſpectable Bodies of Men as 
Councils and Repreſentatives, Might muſt be ſtill ex- 
erciſed fur ſubverting and overpowe: ing American 
Right , We think, and are fully perſuaded, that the 
generous and brave Americans will be diſpoſed and re- 
Jolved to defend themſelves and their Rights, and pre- 
pare in the beſt Manner they can for doing ſo : And, 
it Things, from uradviſed and raſh Meaſures ſtill uſed, 
muſt be brought co a deſperate Criſis, the Coloniſt 
will make their Appeal to HIM, who is higher than 
the Higheſt, or ſupremeſt, on the Earth ; who, as He 
always judges righteouſly, always laveth Righteouſneſs 
and hateth Oppreſſion and all Manner of Iniquity : And 
they will Hope and truſt in HIM, as their Cauſe is j uſt 
and right, to un and ſucceedit : For JUST, & RIGHT 
A 2 


la the mean while may an Engliſh American, ſuita- 
bly to his Profeſſion and public Butinels, be allowed to 
call upon all his American Brethren, while endeavouring 

to do their Duty to their GOD and their King, as well 
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11 | 
as themſelves and their Country, in all Reſpects and In- 
ſtances, to pray conftant'y and moſt humbly and earneſt | 


ly to the gracious Parent and g/orious Lord of th: Uni- 
verſe |! 


Oo Den moſt ſupreme Lover and eternal Deer of 
8 Right, and Avenger ofWWrongs : Shine forth, and ariſe, 
| and ftir up thySir«ngih,and ccme & ſave us: Maintain 
ourCauſe againſt them, that would ſtrive with us: T ake | 
bold of Shield and Buckler, and fand up for our Help: 
For cur Help is in the Name of the LORD, who made 
Heaven and Earth : Wherefore help us, O our GOD, 

and ſave us according to thy Mercy ; and ſay unto us, I 
am thy Salvation: For wer iruſt in thy Power and 
Mercy through the cnly Mediator, cur Strength and Re- 
deemer : To whom be Glory throughout all Ages 8s || 
AMEN. | | 


